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THB PIOCNIO. 


JAMES BRAITHWAITE THE SUPERCARGO, 
CHAPTER X, 


Our anxiety to ascertain the fate of those on board the 
ship which the Mignonne had brought in as a prize, 
induced me, with my brother and William Trundle, to 
make another expedition to the French settlement. We 
ventured much nearer during daylight than we had 
done the first time, as we were certain that the people 
would be watching the arrival of the privateer and her 
prize. We were able, indeed, to reach a spot over- 
looking the harbour, where, among some thick bushes, 
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we concealed ourselves before the ships came to an 
anchor. William had brought his telescope, and we 
could almost see the countenances of the people on the 
decks of the ships. The large one was, we saw at once, 
an Indiaman outward bound. We knew that by the 
number of young men and the young ladies on board, 
and their clear ruddy complexions. Had she been 
homeward bound, there would be old yellow-faced generals 
and judges, black nurses, sickly ladies and little chil- 
dren. 

We anxiously watched: the proceedings of those on 
board. The passengers were walking up and down in 
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a very disconsolate mood; the crew were clustered 
forward. By their looks and gestures as they cast their 
eyes towards the privateer, we thought that even then 
they were about to attack the Frenchman, and attempt 
to regain their liberty. 

“T hope they will. I should like to help them,” 
exclaimed William and Trundle, starting up simul- 
taneously. 

I drew them back. “Nonsense! we could not help 
them, and they will not make the attempt,” I said. 
“‘ See, the Frenchmen are going on board armed. They 
know what they are about.” 

Two large boats with armed men were pulling from 
the privateer to the Indiaman to strengthen her prize 
crew, while Captain La Roche was going on board her 
in his gig. He was soon up her side, and began bowing 
and scraping away most politely to the passengers, 
especially to the ladies. We could almost fancy that we 
heard him apologising to them for the inconvenience 
and disappointment he was causing them, with a 
spice of mockery in his tone, suggesting that it was 
the fortune of war, and that another day their turn 
might come uppermost. The crew of the Indiaman 
were then sent down the side, and rowed off to one 
of the hulks, while the passengers were conveyed to 
another. 

“Then those hulks are prison ships after all,” 
observed William, when the operation was concluded. 
“We may get on board them and let out the prisoners 
some day.” 

In this I partly agreed with him, though I could 
not help seeing the difficulties in the way. Even this 
hope was likely to be frustrated, for as we watched the 
Frenchmen who came on shore, we saw that they were 
joined by several men whom we had little difficulty in 
recognising as the crew of the wrecked ship, the very 
people who had lately deserted us. The mate was 
with them, but we did not see the captain. Perhaps, 
drunkard as he was, he was ashamed to go over to the 
enemy. All the party now entered a drinking-house 
together, being evidently on the most friendly terms. 

We had therefore no longer any doubt that our 
existence would be made known to the privateer’s men, 
and that the difficulty of surprising them would conse- 
quently be much greater than we had calculated on. 
We found that it was time to retrace our steps, all we 
had gained from our expedition being the knowledge 
that many of our countrymen and countrywomen were 
in even a worse condition than we were. Our report 
when we got back to the tents put our companions very 
much out of spirits. What were we to do? was the 
question. Some proposed that we should go at once 
and deliver ourselves up to the French, petitioning for 
their clemency. O’Carroll strongly opposed this. 

“We are at liberty now, boys: if we oncé get into 
the hands of these French they will be our masters, and 
make us do what they like,’ he observed, and his 
influence, supported as he was by us, carried the 
point. \ 

We wondered that Jacotot did not betake himself to his 
countrymen; but he laughed and said that he was now 
an English subject, that he should then be only one 
among many, that he was with us not only the principal 
cook, but the only man worthy to be called a cook; 
indeed, that he was perfectly content to continue to share 
our fortunes. 

As several days passed and we received no visit 
from the Frenchmen, we began to hope that the seamen 
had not betrayed us. So far that was satisfactory; but 
had they remained faithful, I think that there is little 
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doubt that we should have attempted the rescue of the 
prisoners. At last, once more we saw the Mignonne 
put to sea; and immediately on this with O’Carroll 
and Sam Kelson in Company, after watching for some 
time we could seé nothing of the English sailors, we 
therefore conjectured that either they had quarrelled 
with the French and been put in prison, or had gone on 
board the privateer—too probably the latter. After a 
consultation, we agreed that we would, at all events, pay a 
visit to the passengers of the Indiaman. The French 
could scarcely think it necessary to keep guards con- 
stantly watching them, and we might therefore easily 
accomplish the undertaking. We accordingly set off to 
move round the harbour, intending to conceal ourselves 
in some spot near the Indiaman, that we might watch 
our opportunity for getting on board. We had gone on 
for some distance, and were approaching the spot, con- 
cealing ourselves carefully as we advanced, when sounds 
of laughter reached our ears—honest English laughter. 
We stole on, very much inclined to join in it, consider- 
ing that we had not had a good laugh for some time, 
when from some rocks up which we climbed we saw 
below us a large party of ladies and gentlemen engaged 
in discussing a dinner in picnic fashion on the grass. 
They all seemed remarkably merry and happy. © The 
younger gentlemen were running about helping the 
ladies, and dcing the polite in the most approved 
fashion. They appeared to be drinking claret, and then 
they produced from a hamper in the shade just 
below us some bottles of champagne. There was 
no doubt about that, for we heard the loud as 
the corks were drawn, and saw.the wine fizzing and 
foaming in the glasses. ‘Trundle smacked his lips so 
loudly at the sight that some of the party turned a 
hasty glance in the direction where we lay hidden, 
supposing probably that the noise was made by some 
bird in the foliage above their heads. Ino short time 
one of the young gentlemen was called on for a song. 
He without hesitation complied. I forget the strain. 
It was a right merry one. Another followed him, and 
then another. ° 

“T say, Braithwaite, the bottles will be empty, and we 
shall not get a drop if we sit up here like owls in a bush,” 
whispered Toby Trundle. “Just leb me go down and 
introduce myself, and then you know I can introduce 
you all, and I’m sure that they will be glad to mako 
your a¢quaintance.” 

I was inclined to agree with Toby, and so was 
William, not the less so that there were several very 
attractive-looking young ladies of tho party; at all 
events, there seemed to be many reasons why we should 
make oursélves known. I nodded therefore to Toby, 
and in an instant he slid down the rock, and was in the 
midst of the very party before any one observed where 
he had come from. Their looks of astonishment at 
finding an English midshipman among them were 
amusing. 

“Why, where have you dropped from, youngster ?”’ 
exclaimed a civilian, a judge returning from—what was 
more unusual in those days than at present—a visit 
to England. “The clouds?” 

“Not exactly ; ‘tis but from up there where I have 4 
number of friends who would be glad to make your 
acquaintance,” answered Toby, promptly. “May 1 
introduce them ?” 

“ By all means, very happy to see them,” answered 
the nabob, as all civil servants of the Company were 
called in those days if they were well up the tree, and 
had made money. “ Bring them down at once.” ; 

“T have not a guy, sir, or I might do it; but I'll hail 
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them, which will anstwer the ptirpose,” answered Master 
Toby, with a twinkle in his eye. 

We scarcely waited for his call, but tumbling down 
one after the other, we stood before the assembled 
company, to whom Toby, looking as grave as ajudge, in- 
troduced us formally by name, finishing off with “Sam 
Kelson, boatswain’s mate of his Britannic Majesty’s 
frigate Phoebe.” 

“The very ship we spoke the day before we were 
captured,” observed our friend the judge. “She was 
on the look-out for Captain La Roche and his merry 
men, and if she falls in with them, they will have a hard 
matter to escape; but sit down, gentlemen, we are very 
glad to make your acquaintance. We are companions in 
misfortune, though in some respects you have the 
advantage over us, by being at liberty.” 

We found that the passengers were allowed to live as 
before on board the Indiaman, and were under no sort 
of restraint, they having given their word not to attempt 
to escape from the island while the French had posses- 
sion of it. We were treated in the most friendly manner 
by all the party, and were soon hob-nobbing our glasses 
of champagne with all the gentlemen round, Sam Kelson 
finding a companion in a corporal, the servant of a 
military officer going out to rejoin his regiment. 
Trundle soon let out to our new friends the intention 
we had entertained of trying to release them. They 
thanked us, but said that the attempt would have been 
useless, as the mouth of the harbour was strongly 
guarded. 
board the ships, while the officers and seamen remained 
strictly guarded, and were not allowed to visit the 

shore, except when the Mignonne or some other 
privateer ship of war was in the harbour. ‘Their only 
fear was that they should run short of provisions before 
they were released, or that at all events they should 
have to live on very coarse and scanty food. They 
advised us to keep out of the Frenchmen’s sight, lest 
we should be pounced on and treated as seamen and 
belligerents ; this we very readily promised to do. Al- 
together we had a very pleasant and merry meeting, and 
were sorry when our friends told us that the hour for 
their return on board had arrived. It was arranged 


' that they should have another picnic. party in the same 


spot in three days, and they kindly invited us to join 
them. On our way back we had, as may be supposed, 
plenty of subjects for conversation. Both William and 
Trundle were greatly taken up with two of the young 
ladies they had met. What a hard fate was theirs, to 
be thus cut off from all intercourse with the rest of the 
world! “Tt is very well now, but in a short time pro- 
visions will run short, and they will get tired of their 
companions, only old nabobs, or married men, or stupid 


young griffins who know nothing of the world, but ; 


think a great deal of themselves, and they will have 
read all their books, and they will have no one to write 
to, and they will have done all their work, and their 
clothes will have worn out, and——” 

“Not much chance of that, if their wardrobes are as 
liberally furnished as my sister Susan’s was, for it 
would have lasted for a dozen years at least,” observed 
Trundle, for it was William who had before spoken. 

“ But think of the change of fashions,” he remarked, 
With assumed gravity. “What a dreadful thing for a 
young lady just out of her teens to know that all the 
test of the world is dressing in a style of costume totally 
different from what she is compelled to wear.” 

_ “To be sure, I did not think of that,” said Toby. 
“It makes it doubly incumbent on us to try and 
rescue them. That Miss Mary Mason is a sweetly 
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There were a good many other people on. 
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pretty girl. I would go through fire and water to 
servo her.” ; 

“And Julian Arundel is one of the most lively 
animated girls I have met for a long time,” remarked 
William, with a sigh. I had observed O’Carroll in con- 
versation with a lady who seemed to be a former 
acquaintance. He told me that he had known her in 
her younger and happier days, that she had married an 
officer in India, had come home with three children 
who had all died, and that she was now on her way to 
rejoin her husband. 

“ Her case is a very hard one,” he remarked. 

“ So I suspect we shall find are the cases of many,” I 
answered. “Sad indeed are the effects of war. The 
non-combatants suffer mote even than the combatants. 
That is to say, a far greater number of people suffer who 
have nothing to do with the fighting, than those 
who actually carry on the murderous work. Oh, when 
will war cease throughout the world ? ” 

“ Not until the depraved heart of man is changed, and 
Satan himself is chained, unable further to hurt the 
human race,” answered O’Carroll. “What has always 
struck me, besides the wickedness of war, is its utter 
folly. Who ever heard of a war in which both sides did 
not come off losers? ‘The gain in a war can never make 
amends for the losses, the men slain, the physical suffer- 
ing, the grief: the victorious side feel that only in a less 
degree than the losers.” 

I cordially agreed with him. Yet how many hundreds 
were daily falling at that time in warfare, how many 
thousands and tens of thousands were yet to fall, to 
gratify the insane ambition of a single man, permitted to 
be the fearful scourge that he was to the human race ? 
We said as little about our expedition as we could, for 
the emigrants, as soon as they heard of so many of their 
countrymen being in the neighbourhood, were eager to 
set ont to see them. We, however, persuaded them to 
remain where they were, for a visit of so large a party 
would not fail to be discovered by the French, and 
greatly increase the annoyances of our position. We, 
however, paid our second visit to the passengers of the 
Indiaman, and found them on shore at the place where 
we had first met them. Their spirits, however, had 
already begun to flag; their guards had been less cour- 
teous than at first, sickness had attacked two or three, 
gloomy apprehensions were troubling the minds of many. 
Still we had a pleasant dinner, and the song and the 
jest went round as before: The two midshipmen were 
the merriest of the party, and paid, as may be stpposed, 
the most devoted attention to the two young ladies 
whom they thought fit to admire. ‘Their happiness 
was, however, disagreeably interrupted by the appearance 
in our midst of half-a-dozen armed Frenchmen. They 
nodded familiarly at us. ‘“ Bien, messieurs; you have 
saved tis the trouble of going to fetch you,” said one of 
them, in a sarcastic tone. ‘ You will not leave this, but 
as you are seamen, you will accompany us to the prison 
ship.” 

We soon found that they had been made acquainted 
by the seamen of the Kangaroo of our being on the 
island, and had only waited for leisure to go and bring 
us to the settlement. Another party had already been 
despatched to bring in the emigrants, and from the 
rough unmannerly way in which these treated our new 
friends, we could not but feel the gravest apprehensions 
as to the indignities to which they might be subjected. 
Our own existeuce in the hands of lawless ruffians would 
be very different from what it had hitherto been. ‘lhe 
appearance of these unwelcome visitors completely broke 
up the pienic party, and while our friends returned to 
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their ship, we were marched off towards one of the hulks. 
We soon had evidence of the bad disposition of our captors 
towards us, for Toby Trundle, who was very indignant 
at being thus caught, beginning to saunter along as if 
he had no intention of hurrying himself to please them, 
ene of them threatened to give him a prog with his 
bayonet. As we were walking along as slowly as 
Trundle could contrive to go, the sound of a shot reached 
our ears. It came from the sea. Our guards started 
and talked rapidly to each other. Several other shots 
followed in succession, some close together. 

“There are two at it, of that I am sure,” exclaimed 
O’Carroll. 

The Frenchmen continued their gesticulations with 
increased animation. They,were evidently,eager to.get 
to the mouth of the harbour,:whence they could look 
seaward. 

“They think that there is something in the wind, 
depend on that,” observed Trundle. 

Presently the firing became more and more rapid, seem- 
ing to our ears to come nearer and nearer. The French- 
men could no longer restrain their eagerness to learn 
the cause of the firing, and totally disregarding, pro- 
bably indeed forgetting us, off they set running towards 
the shore as fast as their legs could carry them. We 
waited for a few minutes to let them have a fair start, 
and then followed in their wake for some distance, turn- 
ing off, however, after a time, to the right, so that, should 
they come back to look for us, we might not so easily 
be found. Weina short time reached a high rocky 
mound, whence we got a view of the sea spread out 
before us. Within a mile and a half of the land were 
two ships, both with topgallant sails set, standing in 
close-hauled towards the harbour. The wind was some- 
what off the land, but yet if it continued steady, it was 
possible that they might fetch the harbour-mouth. 
Such, it appeared evident, was the object of the one, 
while to prevent her so doing was the aim of the other, 
which was the largest and nearest to us. As soon as the 
two midshipmen set eyes on the latter, they clapped their 
hands like children with delight, exclaiming at the top 
of their voices, “The Phoebe! the Phoebe! hurra! 
hurra!” O’Carroll took a more steady glance at the other 
ship, and then shouted, with no less delight, ‘‘ And that’s 
the Mignonne, and La Roche’s day has come at last.” 

“I should hope so, indeed,” cried Trundle; “ depend 
on it, the Phoebe won’t have done with him till he has 
made him eat a big dish of humble pie.” 

The frigate kept firing rapidly her foremost guns at 
the Frenchman, who replied to them in a spirited 
manner, with his aftermost ones, as they could be 
brought to bear. He was all the time luffing up, try- 
ing to eat into the wind as it were, but as that was 
scant, it gave the Phoebe, which was well to windward, a 
great advantage, and she was now rapidly coming up 
with him. As she did so, she every now and then luffed 
up for an instant, and let fly her whole broadside, doing 
considerable execution. We eagerly watched the effect 
of the shot. The Frenchman’s sails were soon riddled, 
and several of his spars seemed to be wounded, many 
of his ropes, too, hanging in festoons. At last, directly 
after another broadside, down came his spanker gaff, 


shot away in the jaws, while the mizen topsail braces ‘ 


shared the same fate. In vain the crew ran aloft to 
repair the damage; the ship rapidly fell off, and all 
prospect of her fetching up to the harbour was lost, 
unless by a miracle the wind should suddenly shift 
round. ‘The instant the sail came down, the midship- 
men gave vent to their feelings of exultation in a loud 
“ Hip, hip, hurra!” in which we could not help joining 
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them and the crew of the Phoebe, whom we could fancy 
at the moment doing the same thing. 

“ Don’t be too sure that the Mignonne is taken, how- 
ever,” cried O’Carroll. “I never saw a faster craft, 
and see she is keeping away and going to try what her 
heels can do for her, dead before the wind.” 

The Mignonne, however, could not keep away without 
being raked by the Phoebe, whose shot, now delivered 
low, must have told with fearful effect along her decks. 
This done, the Phoebe instantly bore up in chase, and 
not having lost a spar, though her sails had several 
shot-holes through them, rapidly gained on her. The 
Frenchmen, to give themselves every chance of escape, 
were now busily employed in getting out .studden-sail 
booms, in spite of the shot which went whizzing after 
them. In a marvellously short space of time a wide 
spread of canvas was exhibited on either side, showing 
that, though many of her men had fallen, she had a 
numerous and well-trained crew. 

“They are smart fellows, indeed,” I remarked. 
“Many of them fight with halters round their 
necks.” 

“That makes fellows smart in more senses than one,” 
answered O’Carroll. 

The Phoebe, of course, had to set her studden-sails, 
and away the two ships glided before the freshening 
breeze. We watched them with breathless interest. 
Their speed at first seemed so equal that the chase had 
still, it seemed, a chance of escaping. 

Trust to our captain, he’ll stick to her till he has 


’ made her strike, or he will chase her round the world,” 


said the two midshipmen, in the same breath. 

The Mignonne was firing away all the time with her 
stern chasers, while the frigate was replying in from 
those at her bows. They were both firing at each 
other’s spars, the one hoping, by crippling her opponent, 
to escape, the other to prevent her doing so. What 
had become of our guards all this time we had not for 
a moment thought, while we hoped that they had 
equally forgotten us. The chase, indeed, probably 
absorbed their attention as it did ours. Few of us 
doubted that the English frigate would ultimately 
capture the Frenchman; but should she do so would 
she of necessity come back with her prize to our island, 
or would she sail away and, perhaps ignorant of our 
existence, leave us to our fate. One thing was evident, 
that we ought to guard ourselves against the insolence 
of the French garrison. The men were evidently the 
scum of society, and should they find themselves without 
restraint, it was impossible to say what atrocities they 
might not commit. Anxious as we were to know the 
result of the chase, we agreed, therefore, to go back to 
our friends to give them warning, and to consult with 
them what steps to adopt. Before leaving our look-out 
place we took one more anxious glance at the two ships. 
Both O’Carroll and the midshipmen declared that the 
Phoebe was positively overhauling the Mignonne, and 
that in a short time we should see the latter haul down 
her flag. I doubted it. 





THE P. AND O. COMPANY. 


Tutrty years have elapsed since the “‘ Hindostan” was 
despatched by the company to open the line of commun 
cation between this country and the East. Previous t0 
that, the traffic did not extend beyond the peninsula of 
Spain ; and hence, on the extension of the line, the di- 
rectors named the company “ Peninsular and Oriental. 
It must not be supposed that this pioneer of the magn 
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ficent line of steamers that now sail up the Mediterra- 
nean was at all to be compared with even the smallest 
of them in tonnage or horse-power. Steam navigation 
was at that period still in its infancy, and, twenty-five 
years previously, the whole United Kingdom possessed 
but one solitary steamboat, and that only of sixty-nine 
tons burden. Of the increase of this mighty power 
during the subsequent twenty-five years, the progress of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company exhibits the most 
remarkable example on record. At the close of that 
period we find them in possession of fifty-three steam- 
ships, of an aggregate of 86,411 tons, fitted with steam 
machinery of 19,690 horse-power ; nine steam-tugs of 
864 tons and 275 horse-power; and 13,663 tons of sail- 
ing transports, store, and coal-ships, the value of which, 
with the other property of the company, amounted to 
£3,836,084; while the receipts for work performed by 
this fleet of steamers amounted to £2,136,076 during 
the year. 

Here is a vast navy in itself: in fact, the P. and O. 
Company may rank as a great naval power. In 
ordinary times it is a power employed in the honourable 
and peaceful tasks of traffic and commerce, but also 
available for transport service in time of war.* They 
are ever adding to their fleet the finest ships which 
money and art can secure. The last we hear of is 
the Magdala, of 3,000 tons, with a sister ship, the 
Hindostan, and another of smaller tonnage. Losses 
occur sometimes, as that of the Niphon lately at Amoy, 
but the list is at once filled up, if possible, with finer 
ships. The tear and wear alone of such a fleet is 
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written down at £150,000, and the company is its 
own underwriter. 

Ifthe company at the outset had depended upon their 
own resources and the ordinary patronage of the public, 


it is doubtful whether they would have made such rapid 
progress; but, in aid of their line, the Government 
granted them a subsidy to carry the mails for India, by 
way of the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, when they 
had previously been conveyed by the tedious passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, in sailing-ships. Of 
course the new route required a separate service of steam- 
vessels from Suez, where the company have a depot for 
provisioning and refitting that is unequalled anywhere, 
besides a large establishment at Aden, at the entrance 
of the-Red Sea. At first the line was confined to Bom- 
bay, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, after which it was 
extended to Singapore, Hong Kong, and other China 
ports, and from Point de Galle, in Ceylon, to Australia. 
Recently the route has been extended from Shanghai to 
Yokohama, in Japan, and a branch service leaves Suez 
for Seychelles and the Mauritius. 

Including the Japan and local China service, each 
delivery in London of the mails by the company’s 
Steamers involves the employment of eight steam- 
ships, and a voyage of 19,867 miles by sea, besides a 
journey of 982 miles by land, making 20,849 miles for 
each trip. In the performance of one of these complete 
trips, mails, passengers, and cargo, are delivered and 
received at eighteen ports, and are transferred from ship 
to ship five times. A fine-weather voyage throughout 
is rarely if ever experienced. If the India and China 
8eas are calm during the European winter, the vessels 
may be subjected to the most violent weather in the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean. If the Bay of Biscay 





* During the Abyssinian war the Peninsular and Oriental lent the 
Government six fine vessels for the Red Sea and Indian Ocean trans- 
Port duties; it supplied in all about 150,000 tons of coal; and by the 
condenser in its ships it furnished the army with 500,000 gallons of 
distilled water, 
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and Mediterranean are calm in the European summer, 
monsoons prevail in the Indian Ocean, and the dreaded: 
typhoon sweeps the China and Japan seas; while at 
the same time it is winter in Australia, when the 
stormiest weather occurs during the year in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The Peninsular and Oriental vessels never meet with 
icebergs, like those which traverse colder seas; but the 
circumstance which insures their freedom from this 
form of annoyance exposes them to another difficulty, 
which will be appreciated by those who understand 
something of the working of a steam-engine. Much of 
a steam-engine’s efficiency depends upon the principle 
of condensation—condensation, of course, depends upon 
a constant supply of cold water. Now, the company’s 
steamers in the East, during a great part of the year, 
navigate an ocean of warm water; the temperature of 
the sea being frequently over 90°, the working power 
of the machinery is consequently much impaired and 
decreased. 

The punctuality with which these services are per- 
formed is most remarkable. The mail contract imposes 
a heavy penalty for not leaving a steamer ready to start 
to the day from the terminal and principal ports; but 
during the first twenty-five years of the company’s con- 
tract, they never once incurred the penalty, although, 
since the commencement of the existing India and 
China contracts, their steamers have started, on those 
lines alone, upwards of four thousand times. The 
Postmaster-General, in one of his recent reports, men- 
tioned the arrival of the combined mails from Sydney, 
New South Wales, a distance of 13,000 miles; from 
Calcutta, 8000; from Shanghai, 11,600; and from Hong 
Kong, upwards of 10,000 miles; these mails being due 
in London on 13th November, at midnight, they arrived 
one hour and ten minutes before their time. This is 
no unusual occurrence, for in the great majority of 
arrivals, eight and nine times out of twelve, the mails 
either arrive the day before, or the day on which 
they are due. When the telegram announces “ The 
India, China, and Japan Mails” at Marseilles, the 
public must do justice to the extraordinary feat thus 
safely accomplished.* To bring all those mail-bags 
and boxes together, a score of seas have been traversed, 
from the Yellow Sea and North Pacific, through the 
Malacca Straits, down the Bay of Bengal, across the 
Southern Ocean, the Sunda Sea, the waters of Sindbad, 
up through Bab-el-Mandeb and the Red and Mediter- 
ranean seas, the company’s keels have ploughed the 
billows to bring us the letters of business and friend- 
ship, of love and hate, of pleasure and sorrow, of 
satisfaction, disappointment, and perpetual progress. 

During the first twenty-five years the company 
carried upwards of half a million of passengers; and 
not more than five or six lives have been lost by wreck or 
other casualty. Compared with other passenger lines to 
America and Australia, where the ships are thronged by 
the poorer class of emigrants at low passage rates, this 
number of passengers is not remarkable. But when we 
take into consideration the fact that the company con- 
vey none but first-class passengers at high rates, with 
steerage accommodation only for their servants, the 
number becomes important by reason of their position 
in society, and the large sum paid into the revenue of 





* For one London Oriental mail delivery seven first-class ships of ‘the 
P. and O. have to work in harmony, One has to come from Japan, a 
second from Hong Kong, a third from Sydney, a fourth from Calcutta 
and Madras—all timed nicely to meet at Point de Galle in Ceylon. Then 
the vessel'from Point de Galle and that from Bombay join mails at Suez, 





and a seventh brings them from Alexandria to Marseilles, 
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the company. In former years the tariff of charges was 
£152 10s. to Calcutta, £180 to Shanghai, and £150 to 
Melbourne or Sydney; so that the annual average 
passage-money was not less than one and a quarter 
millions sterling, including passengers’ fares for short 
distances along the line. When the French company 
started their opposition, about the year 1862, they 
reduced the rates of passage-money, to which the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company had to conform, 
charging £99 10s. to Calcutta, with proportionate re- 
duction to other ports, From this date the monopoly 
of passenger traffic to the Hast was broken in upon, and 
the Messageries Impériales service carries now nearly as 
many passengers as the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. 

But the French company made another serious inno- 
vation on the stereotyped passenger system of their 
Knglish rivals, in preparing separate and tolerably good 
accommodation for second and third-class passengers. 
‘This was a great boon to those who had not the means 
to travel first-class; who had either to mess with 
servants, or proceed by sailing-vessel round the Cape of 
Good Hope—where the voyage is as five months to two 
‘Overland.’ The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
have not yet conformed to this arrangement of the rival 
line; but it would be a wise step on the part of the 
directors, while they are building a larger class of vessels 
to carry merchandise, if they fitted up second-class and 
third-class cabins in them. Passengers to the East are 
not now restricted to the Government officials and 
merchant princes, who can afford to pay high rates. 
There is an increasing migration of the comparatively 
poorer classes to India, China, and Japan, who have 
cither gone to “push their fortune,’ or who have 
obtained situations, and to whom time is money. Con- 
sequently, while the fitting up of cheaper accommodation 
for passengers would meet the requirements of the 
increasing traffic, there would be room for both services 
all the year round. These remarks apply more par- 
ticularly to the passenger traffic east of Suez, for the 
vessels from Southampton to Alexandria have tolerably 
good accommodation for second-class passengers. 

On the other hand, it is said that the fare on board 
the French ships is not suited to an Englishman’s 
palate; and therefore the voyage becomes uncomfortable, 
when John Bull does not get his roast beef and brown 
stout, which is amply served up en board the Peninsular 
and Oriental boats. We have travelled by both lines, and 
can testify to the abundance of fare in the vessels of each; 
and to our tastethe meals on board the French boats were 
preferable, especially as it is principally during hot 
weather ofa tropical character that the dishes are served 
up. Atsuch atime few people can relish great joints of 
meat being laid on the table, and to some delicate 
stomachs the sight is more likely to take all appetite 
away. Some nice tasty dish is preferable, cooked in the 
French style, while a drink of claret and iced water is 
more refreshing than even * pale India ale.” Indeed, 
we have often thought that the Peningular and Oriental 
Company would do well not to bring the hot joints on the 
table at all, as they only serve to increase the temperature 
of the dining-saloon, when it is necessary to keep it cool 
by “punkas.” Apropos of this: none of these steamers, 
French or English, have a proper system of ventilation 
to cool the interior. Surely there is ingenuity enough 


among the captains and engineers to fit up some.kind of 
fanner to agitate the suffocating air, and set it going by 
the steam machinery.. At present all the apparatus for 
this purpose is the old Indian punka, slung upon swivels, 
and pulled to and fro by manual labour. 


So intense 
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is the heat in sailing before the wind in the Red Sea, 
that the captains have now and then to veer the ship 
round to meet the breeze and ventilate the cabins. 

It may be supposed that the consumption of provi- 
sions, and especially drinkables, is considerable on board 
these ships. In 1862 the consumption amounted to 
14,602,5141bs. of what are termed general stores; 
1,301,608 bottles of wine and spirits; 524,250 bottles of 
pale ale; 177,310 head of live stock; 160,130 poultry, 
and 13,015 sheep. The item of ice is of importance, and 
put down at 3,046,000lbs. Besides having imported ice 
on board the Mediterranean boats, the company have 
an ice-making machine at Suez, that supplies all the 
ships east of that port. They have also a large machine 
for distilling water there; but this is not required so 
much now, since the French cut the fresh-water canal 
from the Nile to that port, which supplies both the town 
and shipping. Altogether, the depot of the company at 
Suez is upon a colossal scale. Besides the immense 
store of provisions and drinkables—larger than any single 
store in the docks of London or Liverpool—they have 
every description of marine stores, “ from a needle to an 
anchor,” piled up in the premises, for refitting the 
vessels. Then out of doors, in that rainless district, all 
the coals are piletl up on the beach, for the supply of the 
steamers east of Suez. The company pay an average 
of more than half-a-million sterling every year for coals, 
and an average of 170 sailing-ships is engaged annually 
in conyeying coals to their stations. ‘The coals suffer 
greatly in transmission; and, notwithstanding all the 
expense incurred for their protection from the effects of 
climate, they undergo a depreciation of fully 20 per cent. 
from their original quality before they are burnt. In 
addition to that deterioration, the coals sometimes catch 
fire if laid down wet in the face of the hot sun; and a 
whole cargo will thus be consumed before the fire can be 
extinguished. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that if the company 
have a large revenue they have also a corresponding ex- 
penditure; and during the past five years since the 
statistics here given, the former has been diminishing, 
while the latter has been increasing. Without entering 
into details, the reader will glean from the following ex- 
tract from the report read at the half-yearly meeting in 
June, 1867, the chief causes of the cessation of profits:— 
“The export of specie to the Hast, which has usually 
formed a considerable portion of the company’s revenue, 
has, during the six months embraced in this report, 
almost entirely ceased. There has also been a great 
falling off in the revenue, owing to the contraction of 
mercantile operations in the East, which has followed 
the monetary panic of 1866, and the very active compe- 
tition of the French company. ‘To these disadvantages 
has been added a considerable rise in the cost of coal at 
the foreign depéts, involving an increased outlay, as 
compared with the corresponding six months of last year, 
of upwards of £40,000. It is scarcely necessary to state 
that the directors could exercise no control over these 
adverse circumstances, neither could they, by any modifi- 
cation or curtailment of the services, counteract the un- 
fortunate results, as the strict conditions of the mail con- 
tract had to be fulfilled. Without, therefore, entering 
into detailed statements and figures, the directors regret 
to report that the state of the accounts to 31st March, 
exhibits an excess of expenditure over receipts to the 
extent of £36,000, without making any provision for ine 
surance or depreciation.” 

These candid statements are creditable to the directors 
of the company, as they honestly show the state of their 
affairs; while, in other portions of the report, proof is 
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given of their solvent condition, and the prospects of in- 
creased revenue next year. That their anticipations will 
be realised is our hearty wish, as the collapse of such a 
company would be in itself a national calamity. Other 
associations, with monetary transactions of equal magni- 
tude, might fail without bringing about one tithe of the 
effects that would accrue from such a disaster here. In- 
cluding the splendid establishments in London and 
Southampton, no less than fourteen principal and sub- 
sidiary establishments have to be kept up, and there are 
employed altogether 8,250 persons afloat, and 4,351 on 
shore, making a total of 12,601. But this does not give 
the actual number of individuals dependent upon the 
expenditure of the company, which at a low estimate 
cannot be less than 40,000, and may be 50,000, And if 
we take into consideration those that are indirectly 
benefited by their monetary operations, we may double 
or treble these numbers. Viewing it in this light, the 
company is a great floating colony, administering affairs 
equal to some small continental state or dependency of 
the British Crown. But that which makes it of most 
importance to England, is being a practical school for 
seamanship, and the training of our youth in the art of 
navigation. The officers on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steam ships are gentlemen who will 
compare favourably with the officers of her Majesty’s Navy 
in the details of their profession, especially as pilots for the 
difficult navigation of the eastern seas, which, as we have 
seen, they have done with an infinitesimal loss of life, and 
comparatively trifling loss of property. Under these 
circumstances it is to be hoped that the directors will 
continue manfully to face their difficulties, and restore 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
to its former prosperity, and their vessels command that 
amount of public favour which will render their line 
preferable to that of any foreign company, in economical 
charges and good accommodation. We are glad to 
seo that they have concluded a new contract with the 
Government for a longer period than before, and on 
more favourable terms. The contract is to be for 
twelve years. There is to be a yearly payment of 
£400,000, unless the fund accruing for dividend from 
all sources should, from causes not within the company’s 
control, fall below the amount required to pay six per 
cent. on their capital, in which case the subsidy is to 
be increased by the amount of the deficiency. On the 
other hand, should the profits permit the declaration 
of a dividend of more than eight per cent., the company 
undertake to pay to the Post-office one-fourth of the 
excess. The tender proyides for a weekly service 
between Southampton and Alexandria, between Mar- 
seilles and Alexandria, and between Bombay and Suez ; 
and for a service every alternate week between Suez 
and Hong Kong, Hong Kong and Shanghai, Shanghai 
and Yokohama, Bombay and Galle, and Galle and 
Calcutta. The rate of speed is to be ten knots an 
hour on the lines to and from Alexandria, and nine 
and a-half knots on the lines eastward of Suez. The 
stipulation guaranteeing a certain dividend, although 
an important novelty in the case of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, is not without precedent, the 
contract with the Kingston and Holyhead line including 
4 similar provision. In arranging this contract her 
Majesty’s Government have, we are glad to see, taken 
a broad view of a matter which is not departmental, 
but national in importance. The public have no wish 
that the company should be a loser by the services 
rendered, and are quite satisfied that, so far as our 
intercourse with the East is concerned, our commu- 
ulcations could not be in better hands. 


Leisure Hour, Sept, 1, 1868.] 
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SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE. 


TaiRty years have elapsed since the subject of this 
memoir established the first practical result of his many 
investigations connected with electro-telegraphy, by 
laying, on the London and Blackwall Railway, the 
first electro-magnetic telegraph. The wires employed 
were of cepper, enclosed in an iron tube, each wire being 
separated from its neighbour by some non-conducting 
material. A submarine electric telegraph had also 
been, from the commencement of Mr. Wheatstone’s ex- 
periments, a prominent object in his thoughts. ‘The 
laying of the Atlantic Cable, in August, 1866, was sig- 
nalised by honours awarded to those who took an execu- 
tive share in that great event; while Wheatstone, 
“but for whose marvellous following in the track of his 
gifted predecessors, there could as yet have been no 
electric telegraph at all, was left out in the cold, with- 
out being named!” Mr. Wheatstone has since received 
the honour of knighthood, as commonly thought, in re- 
cognition of his share in this great work of national 
importance—the electric telegraph. This, however, is 
but a portion of the labours of a series of years devoted 
to scientific researches, which had been rewarded by 
medals and other distinctions from the leading academies 
of the Continent, ere they were fully recognised in the 
country which gave our philosopher birth. 

Charles Wheatstone was born in 1802, in Gloucester, 
a city noted as the birthplace of divines and scholars. 
In early life he was engaged in the manufacture 
of musical instruments, which led him to study the 
laws of Sound. In 1833, he presented to the Royal 
Society a paper “On Acoustic Figures;” and in 1835 
he read to the Royal Institution an account of the 
different attempts which had been made to invent a 
speaking machine; and exhibited a copy of a machine 
from Germany, which distinctly pronounced mamma, 
papa, mother, father, and other words. 

Light and Electricity were the sciences which Wheat- 
stone was next led to investigate; and in 1834 he 
communicated to the Royal Society his experiments to 
measure the velocity of electric currents, and the dura- 
tion of the electric spark. In the former it appeared 
that the human eye is capable of perceiving phenomena 
of light whose duration is limited to the millionth part 
of a second; and by Wheatstone’s apparatus the 
spark was ascertained not to exceed the twenty-five 
thousandth part of second: a cannon-ball, if illumined 
in its flight by a flash of lightning, would, in conse- 
quence of the momentary duration of the light, appear 
to be stationary; and even the wings of an insect, that 
move ten thousand times in a second, would seem 
at rest. In the year when these interesting results 
were obtained, Wheatstone received the appointment 
of Professor of Experimental Philosophy in King’s 
College, London. 

In 1838, Professor Wheatstone submitted to the 
British Association at Newcastle his Stereoscope, an in- 
strument contrived by him for illustrating tne pheno- 
mena of binocular vision, the principle of which is thus 
simplified. When we look at any round object, first 
with one eye, and then with the other, we discover 
that with the right eye we see most of the right-hand 
side of the object, and with the left eye most of the left- 
hand side. When these two images are combined, we 
see an object which we know to be round. This is 
effected by the Stereoscope, which consists of two 
mirrors placed each at an angle of 45 degrees, or of 
two semi-lenses turned with their curved sides towards 
each other. To view its phenomena two pictures are 
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obtained by the camera on photographic paper of any 
object in two positions, corresponding with the con- 
ditions of viewing it with the two eyes. By the mirrors 
on the lenses these dissimilar pictures are combined 
within the eye, and the vision of an actually solid object 
is produced from the pictures represented on a plane 
surface. Hence the name of the instrument, which 
signifies solid I see (Hunt’s “ Poetry of Science”). Thus, 
when once the availability of one great primitive agent is 
worked out, it is easy to foresee how extensively it will 
assist in unravelling other secrets in natural science. 
The simple principle of the Stereoscope might have 
been discovered a century ago, for the reasoning which 
led to it was independent of all the properties of light ; 
but it could never have been illustrated, far less mul- 
tiplied as it now is, without Photography ; and if, in the 
order of things, the cheap popular toy which the Stereo- 
scope now represents, was necessary for the use of man, 
the Photograph was first necessary for the service of 
the Stereoscope. Sir John Herschel characterised 
Wheatstone’s discovery as one of the most curious and 
beautiful for its simplicity in the whole range of ex- 
perimental optics. And, although a controversy arose 
between Wheatstone and the late Sir David Brewster, as to 
the theory of the stereoscope, Sir David admitted Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone to have the merit of being the first 
to exhibit practically the striking result, and added, 
“In prosecuting this subject, my attention has been 
particularly fixed upon the interesting paper of my 
distinguished friend Mr. Wheatstone. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the importance of this paper, or to 
admire too highly the value and beauty of the leading 
discovery which it describes.” 

In the spring of 1844, when the Museum of George 
11 was deposited at King’s College, his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert was present; and Professor Wheat- 
stone, with one of his telegraphs, formed a communication 
between the College and the lofty shot-tower on the 
opposite bank of the Thames. The wire was laid along 
the parapets of the terrace of Somerset House and 
Waterloo Bridge, and thence to the top of the shot-tower, 
about 150 feet high, where a telegraph was placed; the 
wire then descended, and a plate of zinc attached to 
its extremity was plunged into the mud of the river, 
whilst a similar plate attached to the extremity at the 
north side was immersed in the water. The circuit 
was thus completed by the entire breadth of the Thames. 
Unfortunately, at the moment the experiment was to 
be noted, a barge came along, and broke the wire; but 
it was speedily restored, and the telegraph acted as well 
as if the circuit had been entirely metallic. 

The leading data of the researches which preceded 
the invention of the electric telegraph may be recapitu- 
lated here. In 1819, Oersted made his grand discovery 
of the deflection, by a current of electricity, of a mag- 
netic needle at right angles to such current, which 
. discovery, Dr. Hamel, of St. Petersburg, states Baron 
Schilling was the first to apply to telegraphy. In 1835, 
Gauss and Weber established a system of electric com- 
munication between the Observatory at Gottingen and 
the University. In 1836, Professor Muncke, of Heidel- 
berg, who had inspected Schilling’s telegraphic appa- 
ratus, explained the same to Mr. William Fothergill 
Cooke, who, in the following year, returned to England, 
and subsequently, with Professor Wheatstone, introduced 
the telegraph upon the railway as already stated.* 
Meanwhile a misunderstanding had arisen relative to 





* Lord Wrottesley, in 1858, stated that Wheatstone first tried his 
telegraph on the line of the London and Birmingham railway, in July, 
1837. 
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the positions of Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, in 
connection with the invention; when Sir I. M: Brune 
and Professor Daniell drew up a document stating 
that :— 


** Whilst Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone, as the gentleman to 
whom this country is indebted for having practically introduced and 
carried out the electric telegraph as a useful undertaking, promising to 
be of national! importance, Professor Wheatstone is acknowledged as the 
scientific man, whose profound and successful researches had already 
prepared the public to receive it as a project capable of practical ap- 
plication. It is to the united labours of two gentlemen so well qualified 
for mutual assistance, that we must attribute the rapid progress which 
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been associated.” 


This document is dated 27th April, 1841, and is 
acknowledged by Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke to 
be correct; but it refers only to the first patent in which 
they were associated. Professor Daniell considers the 
document to make no assertion whatever as to the origin- 
ality of the invention on either side, and adds, that he 
considers Professor Wheatstone’s “undoubted inventions 
of incomparable beauty and simplicity, and by them- 
selves sufficient to supply all the purposes of the most 
extended telegraphic communication ;” and that Wheat- 
stone’s “contrivances would have been of no avail for 
telegraphic purposes without the investigations which 
he was the first to make of the laws of electric magnets 
when acted on through great lengths of wire.” 

The Abbé Moigno, who was in England in the 
spring of 1846, whilst Professor Wheatstone’s ex- 
periments were in preparation, states, that in 1840, 
Mr. Quetelet had announced Mr. Wheatstone to have 
invented the means of transmitting signals between 
England and France, which he (the Abbé) had witnessed; 
thus attesting Wheatstone’s claim to the Submarine 
Telegraph. ‘Vice-Admiral Smyth, in 1850, attested 
Wheatstone as, “ undoubtedly, the first contriver of the 
electric telegraph in the form which made it available 
for popular use ;” adding, of “ his submarine telegraph he 
showed me plans, and publicly explained the details 
upwards of eighteen years ago” (this was written in 1850), 
De la Rive, in his “Treatise on Electricity,” 1858, wrote: 
“The philosopher who was the first to contribute by 
his labours, as ingenious as they were persevering, in 
giving to electric telegraphy the practical character 
that it now possesses, is, without any doubt, Mr. Wheat- 
stone. This illustrious philosopher was led to this 
beautiful result by the researches that he had madein 1834 
upon the velocity of electricity, researches in which he 
had employed insulated wires of several miles in length, 
and which had demonstrated to him the possibility of 
making voltaic and magneto-electric currents to pass 
through circuits of this length.” 

Four years previous to this date, a paper in the 
“Quarterly Review,” ascribing the sole merit of the inve- 
tion of the electric telegraph to Professor Wheatstone, 
provoked a rejoinder from Mr. Cooke, in a pamphlet, 
of which four editions have appeared. Two large oc: 
tavo volumes of pamphlets and arbitration papers have 
also been published by Mr. Cooke; and in January, 
1868, there appeared a volume of 164 pages by the 
Rev. Thomas Fothergill Cooke, in assertion of his 
brother Mr. Cooke’s rights, the main points in which 
are the vindication of the Brunel award, and extracts 
from the arbitration evidence; the whole of which is 
so far a matter of detail, as to prevent our entering 
into the controversy.* Meanwhile, it is hoped that 








* This volume, apart from the documentary quotations, containsa large 
amount of information upon the grand discovery and invention of the 
Electric Telegraph. Three pages recording the proceedings of the 
“Pioneer of Electric Telegraphy,’”’ prior to the great realization in 
1836-7, are especially attractive. 
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the Government do not intend to overlook the claims 
of Mr. Cooke, as the introducer of the practical tele- 
graph. The Society of Arts awarded their fourth gold 
medal to Mr. Cooke and Mr. Wheatstone; but the 
latter gentleman, cordially acknowledging Mr. Cooke’s 
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gulation, the parts that form the meeting-points of three 
series of cables become the points at which these multi- 
tudinous wires have to be distributed at intervals. 
Wheatstone’s Universal Military Telegraph is accepted 
for field and rifle practice; it is worked by magnetic 





From a Photograph by 
H. Lenthall. 


claim for “the practical introduction,” did not even 
claim his duplicate medal. 

Here we may mention the automatic instrument 
completed by Wheatstone in 1867, by which, properly 
manipulated, he can transmit 600 distinctly visible signs 
or letters in a minute. The system of wires, which we 
see stretching across the sky-line of the great thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, has been appropriately termed 
“the nerves of London,” and is Wheatstone’s latest 
scheme, in which, by a simplified apparatus, messages 
are sent along the lines at the rate of 100 letters a 
minute; the process of reading or renewing the 
Message is, of course, proportionally rapid; and the 
new instruments for this purpose bear the same relation 
to the old ones, that the works of a watch bear to the 
stronger machinery of an eight-day clock. The cables 
ate fine copper-wire, along which the battery (the 
magneto-electric machine of Faraday) transmits the 
electric impulse, produced from a very small magnet. 
he area of London being divided by a system of trian- 





power, is only six inches square, and is always ready for 
immediate use. The communication in the field, or 
between the target and the gun, is maintained in the 
ordinary alphabetical language by the most simple 
means, so that any person who can read and spell is 
able to work it. This telegraph was used by the French 
in their Italian war, and is now in use in various public 
offices, Another of Wheatstone’s latest discoveries is, 
that an electro-magnet, if it possess the slightest 
polarity, may become a powerful magnet by the gradually 
augmented currents originated by. itself. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., is a 
corresponding member of the Academies of Science of 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Munich, Stockholm, Turin, Milan, 
Rome, Washington, etc.; and is Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. Sir Charles has just been appointed a 
member of the Italian Scientific Society of “ Forty,” in 
the place of the late Professor Faraday. A gold medal 
has also been awarded to Sir Charles Wheatstone; and 


| the President of the “ Forty,” in his letter, writes; “I 
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will not here pass in review the various memoirs in 
physics which you have published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ since all carry the impression of the in- 
ventive genius which ever distinguishes all that you 
have done.” The method of measuring the velocity of 
electricity and the duration of the spark are then men- 
tioned; and next, the applications of the rotating mirror, 
so important and various in experimental physics; the 
invention of the stereoscope; the “rheostat;” and the 
“ Wheatstone’s Bridge,” for the measurement of electric 
currents, of the resistance of circuits, and of electro- 
motive forces. “To you,” adds the President, “ we 
principally owe the practical invention and the true 
realisation of the electric telegraph. All these great 
acquisitions, procured by you, to physical science, render 
you well worthy of this distinction from the Italian 
Society of Science. May you be preserved in health and 
activity; and your country and all your admirers and 
friends are certain to find in the discoveries still to be 
added while you continue to work, some compensation 
for that immense and irreparable loss which natural 
philosophy has sustained by the death of Faraday.” 





MY FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH A TIGER. 


Wuen I first came to India, now many years ago, I was 
posted to a district in which there were many hills, 
much jungle, and very good shooting. By good shoot 
ing, I mean of large game, such as tiger, bear, chee- 
tah, sambre (the elk), and soforth. There is abundance 
of other descriptions of shooting in nearly every part of 
India, such as. antelope, bustard, wild duck, grouse, 
jungle-cock, and snipe; but all such sport is tame and 
uninteresting compared with the excitement of the pur- 
suit of the larger kinds of game. My duty obliged me 
to be constantly moving from place to place, and when- 
ever I was in the neighbourhood of jungle (or forest), 
and could spare the time, I always devoted a day to 
shooting. It was early in the year 1857, just prior to 
the commencement of the great mutiny, that I had 
pitched my camp in a beautiful little valley, well watered, 
and surrounded on three sides by hills. On the east, 
nearly opposite to my tent, the hills were about one 
thousand feet high, and near their summits densely 
wooded with small forest trees, from the depths of which 
in the early morning could be heard the sonorous trum- 
peting of sambre. To the north, the hills were lower, 
and not so thickly wooded; but they were split up into 
deep ravines, in which the black bear and the wild pig 
were to be found. To the west, and behind my camp, 
the hills were comparatively bare, showing near their 
summits bluff inaccessible cliffs, two or three hundred 
feet sheer precipice, in the crevices of which were nume- 
rous and large combs of wild honey. . 

Previous to retiring for the night, I had been con- 
templating the prospect of a day’s shooting, and the 
reddy (head man) of the village, who was a keen old 
shikaree (or hunter) had been going over with me the 
pros and cons of the possibility of my meeting with a 
cheetah. Bears and sambre we were sure of; but, al- 
though I had frequently seen cheetahs in my rambles, 
I had never been able to get a shot at one, and now 
that I was near a well-known haunt of cheetahs, I did 
not wish to lose the opportunity afforded me. The 
cheetah, or leopard, is a very handsome but very cowardly 
beast; attacks and carries off sheep, goats, and dogs, 
but has seldom been known to attack a man, except 
when severely wounded and brought to bay. 

The skin is a rich light brown, covered with irregular 
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nearly circular spots, which near the belly are dark 
brown, but become almost black as they approach the 
back, The animal is about three feet high, and from 
five to six feet in length; has a very vicious cat-like 
face, and is usually seen creeping through the jungle 
with its belly almost touching the ground. I have, 
however, once seen a cheetah at full gallop, tail extended, 
head up, and a young kid in its mouth. The reddy 
and I parted without coming to any conclusion, except 
that some difficulty would be experienced in collecting 
the necessary number of beaters, and I shortly after- 
wards retired for the night. 

I think it must have been one or two o’clock in the 
morning, when I was awakened by one of the most un- 
earthly howls I ever heard; so prolonged, so dismal, 
yet so horrible was the sound, that I sat up on the cot 
feeling quite scared. I listened, but not a sound broke 
the stillness of the night, and I began to think that the 
howl was but the effect of imagination; that, in fact, I 
had been dreaming, when again, and this time appa- 
rently close to me, the same terrible yell broke forth, 
and echoed through the valley. I sprang out of bed 
and rushed to the door of the tent, and there, not ten 

from me, was a cheetah, evidently preparing for a 
third howl. The beast was really calling its mate. 
Startled, I suppose, by my sudden appearance, the beast 
made off into the adjacent forest; but I was now re 
solyed to devote the following, or rather the present, 
day to the pursuit of this animal, and, if possible, become 
more intimately acquainted with my unpleasant visitor. 
The reddy was sent for, and no sooner did he and his 
people hear that a cheetah had been down from the 

than all difficulties about beaters and shikarees 
vanished. The reddy himself was too ill and weakened, 
from a late attack of fever, to accompany me; but by 
four o’clock he had collected seven shikarees, each with 
his long matchlock loaded and primed, matches alight, 
‘and powder horn slung in front, and about fifty beaters. 
About five a.m. we started; the shikarees in front as 
guides, and the beaters bringing up the rear. For the 
first half mile or so a continual chatter was kept up, but 
as we entered the jungle, the whole party broke into 
single file, and conversation quite ceased. So we 
plodded on, occasionally starting a spotted deer, a pea- 
cock, ete., until about eight a.m., when we stopped to 
rest under the shade of a wild mangoe tree, and by 
the side of a little hill stream. About nine am. we 
reached the appointed place, and after a long consulta- 
tion, in which every one joined, it was decided that I, 
with six shikarees, should remain under a tree, while 
one shikaree and all the beaters were to form a half- 
circle and drive out our friend the cheetah, who had 
been tracked down to this neighbourhood. Waiting is 
weary work, and it will therefore suffice to say that 
after several ineffectual beats we all met again, dis- 
appointed and somewhat dispirited, at about two p.m. 
Breakfast was the first thing to think of, and, accord- 
ingly, while my servant prepared something for me 
each native commenced upon his own store of rice, 
which he had no sooner swallowed than he laid himself 
down and went to sleep—a common practice with the 
natives of India. About three p.m. we started agail, 
and I promised that if we could meet with no fresh 
tracks we would get back to camp. 

We had proceeded about one hundred paces, when 
from thick bamboo jungle we suddenly emerged into 4 
little open glade, and there met a woodcutter, who in 4 
great state of excitement informed us that a female 
cheetah and an “immense number” of cubs had just 





passed that way. Sure enough we found in the sandy 
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soil the tracks (which at the time I thought very large) 
of a chectah and two cubs. A female cheetah with cubs 
is often a very dangerous beast to meddle with, and I 
was for allowing her to pass away quietly, but I was 
overruled by the shikarees. 

I was young in the country in those days, and prone 
to rely too much upon what a native said of himself and 
of his courage, and I now credited what the shikarees 
said of their devotion to me, and of their former exploits 
in cheetah and tiger hunting. The beaters, under the 
charge of one of the shikarees, were told off about six 
paces from each other, thus forming a line of three or 
four hundred yards in length, and then after a short 
walk I was posted under a tree on the top of a small 
rising ground, but in the midst of dense bamboo jungle, 
so dense that I could not see more than twenty or thirty 
paces distant. I had a double-barrelled gun loaded 
with ball, and six shikarees stood behind me, so that I 
could with confidence rely upon having eight bullets to 
throw at the cheetah. 

Presently, far away in the valley, we heard the first 
shouts of the beaters. They approached nearer, their 
shouts became more distinct, when suddenly, and appa- 
rently from the very midst of the beaters, we heard a 
most unmistakable and ominous roar—a roar that 
sounded to me strangely unlike any noise I had ever 
heard from a cheetah. The shouts of the heaters 
stopped at once, and I guessed that the cheetah had 
been roused and driven from its lair. I turned for a 
moment to warn the shikarees to be ready, when to my 
dismay I saw that all had clambered up the tree and 
left their matchlocks piled at the foot. For a moment 
Ithought of following their example, but, while I yet 
hesitated, a rustling was heard, the bamboos shook, 
bent and parted, and out trotted—not the angry 
cheetah I had been expecting, but a magnificent tigress. 
Isee the beast now as she came into the open space 
with a long quick stride, head down, and belly almost 
touching the ground, and then, as she caught sight of 
me, stop suddenly and fix her savage bright eyes on me; 
not a movement in her except a gentle but most 
ominous motion of the tail. Iwas so utterly astonished, 
80 totally unprepared for meeting a tigress, that I stood 
apparently paralysed, my gun at the ready.and my eyes 
almost starting out of my head. I stirred neither hand 
nor foot; I do not think that my eyelids even moved, 
for I was too startled, ay, and too much afraid to make 
even the slightest movement; for I knew well that had 
my hand trembled, had a branch of the tree overhead 
snapped, no earthly power could have saved me. I was 
conscious at the time that my unnatural quietude was 
due not to presence of mind so much as to an involun- 
tary feeling that not a muscle, not a hair must so much 
4 quiver; and yet, with all that, I remember how much 
admired and envied the perfect stillness and repose of 
the brute before me, and how I became possessed of an 
Insane desire to shout, or to do something to make the 
beast move. I know that my pulse was not quickened; 
but the beating of my heart seemed to me to be so un- 
naturally loud, that in the moment of greatest peril I 
feared the beast would hear it. All kinds of thoughts 
passed with marvellous rapidity through my brain, but 
one thing I remember well, and that is, I felt positively 
grateful to the cowardly villains in the tree above me 
for being so quiet. I do not suppose the tigress and I 
stood thus face to face for more than a minute; but it 
seemed an hour, and a very long one, to me, before she 
slowly walked off, keeping her eyes steadfastly fixed 
Upon me until the intervening jungle hid us from each 
dther, Then the reaction came—my gun scemed made 
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of lead and dropped out of my trembling hands, my 
pulse rose rapidly, and I broke out into such profuse 
perspiration that I felt as if I had been plunged into a 
bath: I soon recovered myself and remembered that I 
had escaped from a great and imminent danger, and I 
hope I did not forget that true thanksgivings for such 
an escape were due. A tigress is a fine-looking animal 
behind the bars of a cage in the Zoological Gardens, but 
she is a very different beast in her native forests, parti- 
cularly when she has been partially deafened and wholly 
enraged by a gang of two-legged enemies, and when she 
suddenly comes upon one of those enemies all alone and 
apparently determined to intercept her. Had a finger 
moved while she thus stood glaring at me, she would 
have been upon me in a single bound, and before I could 
have raised my gun to my shoulder; and one stroke of 
her paw, or one grip of her formidable teeth, would have 
finished the story of my life. I can only suppose that 
the reason why she went off so quietly, was partly 
because I was so unnaturally still, and partly because 
her cubs must have been in the neighbourhood. 

I had been wondering at the mutual silence of the 
beaters, who after the roar of the tigress appeared to 
have been struck dumb. I was on the point of des- 
patching one of the boasting cowards of shikarees (who 
by-the-bye had descended from the tree now that all 
danger was past) to call in the beaters, when the whole 
gang came in. It appeared that as one of the beaters 
was passing a rock and yelling like a maniac, the 
tigress sprung upon him from behind, clawed his back 
from shoulder to heel, and then, with a roar, made off 
into the jungle. The beaters were so terrified at this 
mishap, and at the unexpected sight of a tigress, that, 
lifting their wounded comrade, they made off as silently 
and rapidly as possible. I washed the poor fellow’s 
wounds with gunpowder and water, and then sent him 
in to the nearest station (forty miles distant) for 
medical treatment. He recovered from his wounds and 
returned to his village, but his system had received a 
shock from which it never recovered, for a month after- 
wards he died, and literally of * tiger fear.’ So ended 
my first adventure with a tiger, and I can only say that 
I have never since relied upon a native shikaree in 
moments of danger. 





THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Wuern a working-man has been toiling with the 
regularity of a machine for weeks or months together 
from Monday morning till Saturday night—rising early 
in order to keep time at the counter, in the warehouse, 
or in the workshop, and often retiring late because com- 
pelled to work late—it is small wonder if he grows 
weary and spirit-broken and discontented with his lot. 
Well-meaning people are apt to call him reckless and 
vicious because when he does escape from his long 
labours he turns for refreshment and recreation to the 
public-house, They do not reflect that in many cases 
others are more to blame than the late labourer—that very 
often his week’s wages are paid to him in the public-house, 
and he has to wait there on the Saturday night until he 
gets them; that not seldom his wife comes to wait there 
too for the money which is wanted for the late market 
where the Sunday’s dinner must be bought. This system 
of late Saturday-night’s pay is too common even now, and 
it is a source of degradation as well as of heart-burning 
to thousands; but twenty years ago it was, among an 
extensive class of employers in London, the rule rather 
than the exception, The motives that led to such 
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system were sufficiently manifest to any one who sought; 
for them. In those days Sunday work was far more 
common than, happily, it is now, and in busy times, 
during the height of the London season, men rarely 
knew, before their wages were paid on the Saturday 
night, whether they would be wanted to work ,or&the 
Sunday or not. The employers themselves often’did 
not know what work might come in of an urgént’kind 
to necessitate Sunday labour; but as they were ready 
to undertake any amount of work that could possibly. be 
done, it was their habit to wait for the last chance of the’ 
last hour of the week, and to keep the men ‘waiting for 
their pay until that chance was decided—for if the men 
were suffered to go away before such expected order came, 
there would have been no means of collecting them again 
for the Sunday work. Over and over again have we seen 
hundreds of men and lads thus waiting for their wages 
until within a few minutes of midnight—their wives 
sometimes crowding the doors, and that in the bitterest 
weather, in the vain hope of getting hold of some portion 
of the husband’s wage in time to avail themselves of the 
poor man’s late market. 
See what this system led to, and still leads to wher- 
ever it prevails. ‘The. weekly money not being forth- 
coming in time to be spent in the regular and lawful 
_market, had to be spent in the irregular and unlawful 
one. Out of the late-pay system grew the Sunday 
morning market, to which the workers were driven to 
have recourse for the necessaries of life. The business of 
marketing, and the subsequent domestic operations, 
which should have got themselves done on the Saturday, 
having now to be done on the Sunday, there was no 
time for religious services, and with multitudes of 
workers, especially in our great towns, the day of rest 
became from this cause alone a day desecrated by 
listless inaction and self-indulgence. 
Whoever it was that first commenced the crusade for 
a Saturday half-holiday, he must, we imagine, have 
gone blindly to work —for if he had looked all the 
obstacles in the face, it is scarcely conceivable that he 
would have dared to assailthem. For our part, we can 
remember the ridicule the measure provoked when it 
was first proposed. Nobody boasting any practical 
knowledge had any faith in its success. When the 
assumed advantages were explained to employers “ they 
couldn’t see it,” but they saw something very different, 
as they imagined, in the shape of certain and 
serious loss. Even the working-men themselves looked 
on the idea at first as something Utopian, and though 
they gladly gave in their adherence to the plan, they 
did so with a don’t-you-wish-you-may-get-it sort of an 
air, and a smile, rather of incredulity than of encourage- 
ment, sufficiently expressive of their private opinions. 
But, nevertheless, they began to think about it, to turn 
it over in their minds as they stood behind the counter, 
or wrought at the frame or the bench, and to draw 
pictures in fancy of running streams, and umbrageous 
woods, and cricket-bats and wickets, and floats bobbing 
at a bite, etc., etc.; and at length, as such pictures grew 
familiar, they began to wonder whether there really was 
any reason why Saturday should always be a day 
and a half instead of a day, and whether it might not 
be just as sensible a thing to knock off five or six of ‘its 
working hours in lieu of sticking as many additional 
ones on. By-and-by the plan grew to be discussed in 
the workshop and behind the counter with a larger 
measure of faith, and notions of its practicability began 
to be entertained and to spread. The chief reason of 
this was, that the Early Closing Association, which has 
always persisted in looking at obstacles through the 
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‘wrong end of the telescope, had been “ pegging away” 
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with its characteristic pertinacity, and had succeeded in 
driving its half-holiday heresy into the heads of some of 


the London employers who were known to be anxious 


for the welfare of their “hands,” and in persuading 
them to give it at leasta trial. The trial was made—ina 
sort of fractional way at first, by releasing a few hands 


‘for a few hours earlier on the Saturday evening. It 


was found that no harm came of.it to the employer, 
while to the worker the benefit was manifest and 
undeniable: his holiday.made him the fitter for work, 
and he was a better man during the week for the 
holiday that came at the end of it. Thus that venerable 
implement, “the thin end of the wedge,” got itself fairly 
into the old knotty trunk of prejudice, and ever since then 
the Early Closing Association, and many good people 
besides, have been hammering away at it to drive it home. 
The wedge is not driven home yet—it will take a deal 
more hammering to dc that—but it is bound to get driven 
home in time, and meanwhile we may congratulate 
ourselves on the good that has been done. 

What has been done is this: in hundreds of working 
establishments where not very long ago the men and 
lads were accustomed to labour up to the very skirts of 
midnight, they now leave off at six o'clock, five o’clock, 
four o’clock, three o’clock, two o’clock,—and in not a 
few, but a good round number, the working week 
finishes on the Saturday at the working-man’s dinner- 
hour, and he has all the rest of the day for amusement 
and recreation. There is no waiting for wages, because 
he is either paid on the Friday, or, better still, on the 
following Monday, so that he can be off at once to enjoy 
his holiday—to “bathe his eyes in green” in the 
pleasant country side—to cricket, to angling, to swim- 
ming—to the museum, the picture-galleries, the 
gymnasium, or to anything else (except shopping, as 
some do!)—thus crowning the week’s hard labour with 
a chaplet of pleasure, in preparation for the reasonable 
rest and improvement of the Sunday. 

But the practical question arises How does the 
Saturday half-holiday system pay? Well, we are ina 
position to affirm that, taking all things into consideration, 
it pays even pecuniarily better than the old system of 
“all work and no play.” We learn from those who 
have long tried it that quite as much work is got 
through in the week on the new half-holiday plan, both 
by men working by the piece, and men working by time, 
as was got through on the old plan—that the men earn 
as large a wage as they earned on the old system, and the 
master makes as large a profit, while his expenses are 
to some small extent less than they were on the old 
plan. The explanation would seem to be—and it is 4 
perfectly natural one—that, with the half-holiday in 
view, men will make increased exertions, which, indeed, 
the effect of their holiday upon their health and spirits 
enables them to make. And it should not be forgotten, 
in connection with this matter, that the Saturday half- 
holiday generally puts to death that old enemy of the 
employer, Saint Monday. 

We do not insist here upon the moral and religious 
advantage derivable to the worker by giving him 4 
clear Sunday untroubled by the cares of the week, which 
it was impossible for him to enjoy under the late-hour 
system described above; but we commend this considera 
tionto the conscience of every employer. 

The above remarks have been suggested by the 
timely publication, by Messrs. Kent, of Paternoster 
Row, of a little book entitled “The Saturday Half- 
holiday Guide.” We are not going to swell our columns 
with extracts from this book, The holiday-maker cag 
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buy it for a few pence, and we recommend him to do 
so, seeing that it will show him how to make a profit 
of his holiday whatever may be his “personal pre- 
ferences. It may chance to surprise him by the very 
various revelations it makes as to the pleasant uses to 
which a man may apply his available leisure. It may 
save him much waste of time by enabling him to plan 
his excursions beforehand; and it is very certain that 
by accepting its guidance, even for a single season, he 
may see and learn a great deal of which otherwise he 
would probably remain ignorant. 





MY FIRST CURACY. 


CHAPTER V.—THE PARISH CHOIR, 


I must commence this chapter with the description of a 
very important body ; at least they were so in their own 
estimation. I allude to the parish choir. When I first 
went into the parish as curate they still reigned para- 
mount, for, as I have already stated, the vicar had only 
just previously been inducted into his living. 

I think I never met with a more conceited set of 
people than were the individual members of this choir. 
I feel sure that Mulready’s celebrated picture of “The 
Village Choir” could or must have been painted from 
some actual choir such as that of the church in which 
I first officiated. 

There were men and women and children of every age, 
from the toothless chorus leader to the shrieking infant, 
and of all conditions of life; for instruments, always an 
important feature in such a choir, they had the flute, 
the violin, the double bass, and I know not what besides. 
With regard to the singing itself, if so it could by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination be rightly termed, I 
must allow that the runs and shakes indulged in, and 
the prolonged notes sustained at the end of each verse, 
were most wonderful, not only to hear, but also to 
behold; at least the effects of these shakes were so; for 
the efforts to produce them upon the countenances of 
the actors, the contortions, the writhings made in order 
to keep up as long as those possessed with more 
powerful lungs were able to do; the red and purple 
faces indicative of apoplexy—all these efforts, so plainly 
visible from the reading-desk, produced the most painful 
effect upon the vicar, his wife, and myself. But the 
congregation themselves, from being accustomed to such 
exhibitions for many years, were happily totally oblivious 
of the impropriety of such exaltations of self in the 
worship of God. 

Now I think my readers will agree with me, that if 
these were the kind of displays usually catried on every 
ordinary Sunday in the year, what outrageous pro- 
ceedings would mark the services of the grand days on 
which charity sermons were preached by some local 
magnate. I remember, on one such occasion, soon 
after I had commenced my duties as curate, I was in 
the desk, the strange preacher and the vicar were inside 
the communion rails, that an anthem was sung after the 
third collect; there was a solo in it, which was sung by 
a female in the highest pitched key imaginable of a high 
Soprano voice. As for the generality of the congrega- 
tion, they looked on with silent admiration ; while the 
members of the choir stared, as if they would have liked 
to have clapped their hands with delight. This expres- 
sion of their feelings was evident in their countenances ; 
but unfortunately for the lady herself, she got a little 
too high, and either cracked her voice, or so overstrained 
it, that she was only able to motion faintly for the 
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chorus to join in. So great was her emotion that she was 
gasping for breath, and had to leave the gallery. The 
chorus obeyed her behest, after a moment’s pause ; in fact, 
as soon as they were able to settle down after the wondrous 
display they had just witnessed. The whole perform- 
ance was most lamentable. 

As soon as the service was over, and the clergy and 
congregation had departed—the former to the vestry, to 
deplore such an exhibition, the latter to the church- 
porch, to applaud the vigour and talent of the singers— 
the leader of the band came hurrying in, in a great 
state of excitement; and with his face beaming with 
satisfaction and importance, he approached the vicar, 
with the words, “ Was it not grand—was it not fine P” 

He was quietly met by a face of utter blankness of 
expression, and with the words, “ There certainly was a 
great amount of voice—the anthem must have been 
heard for a quarter of a mile, I should imagine.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” quickly replied the man, 
taking the vicar’s remark as a genuine compliment; he 
then hurried away, telling every one, with great glee, 
“ that the vicar had given it as his candid opinion, that 
the anthem would be heard of throughout the country.” 

We resolved in solemn conclave that evening, that 
this exhibition must cease. But the difficult matter was 
how to arrange without giving unnecessary offence to 
any one. Of course, the band must at any cost be dis- 
missed; but then the question naturally arose, what 
should we have in its stead P 

Our unanimous answer was, an organ. Where was 
the money to come from to purchase one, for the 
farmers of the parish would be sure to fight shy of a 
subscription, and of course the mass of the people would 
follow their example. Before we broached the subject, 
therefore, in the parish, the vicar resolved to write to 
the squire upon the subject; for though, as I have shown, 
his personal character was bad, yet he had been liberal 
in matters relating to the church. We thought that if 
we could get him to head a subscription list with a 
good sum, that we might squeeze a little out of the 
scarcely squeezable pockets of the farmers. Accord- 
ingly the vicar wrote, and by return of post received 
the surprising and gratifying intelligence that the squire 
would undertake the entire cost of an efficient organ, 
and left it most generously to the vicar to state the 
dimensions and the price. 

We kept this good piece of news an entire secret 
from, the parishioners until the very day when the 
instrument began to arrive in most mysteriously packed 
cases. As may be easily imagined, the old choir was 
completely thunderstruck at the novel idea of an organ. 
They had considered themselves quite perfect. 

Time would fail me to relate all the trouble, anxiety, 
and ill-will, that was incurred during the next few 
months ; but at last the difficulties were overcome. Nor 
was there really any cause why the parishioners should 
grumble, especially as they were not asked to contribute 
a single shilling towards the erection of the instrument. 
Notwithstanding this fact, many were the openly-expressed 
wishes for its non-success, and for some time after its 
arrival it had to be most carefully guarded. 

We succeeded in gaining over to our side one of the 
most intelligent members of the late choir, and 
persuaded him to go to the nearest town for lessons 
twice a week on the organ; and from being rather 
quick at learning music, and having a natural love for 
it, and perhaps, too, a little proud of the position the 
vicar meant to give him, namely, organist of the parish, 
he was quite able at the end of three months to play 
the instrument in so creditable a manner as to gain 
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applause from his enemies—from those with whom he 
had formerly joined in the old chor. 

Now this old choir the vicar’s wife tried to re-organise, 
but the opposition to the plan was so great from among 
the members of it themselves, that she was obliged to give 
the project up in despair. ‘They were too conceited to 
learn any fresh method of singing, and so the idea was 
abandoned. 

The next best plan which we fixed upon, as the more 
natural one had failed, was to train some boys and girls 
as quickly as possible, and meanwhile to restrain the old 
choir from using any but the plainest chants and tunes. 

In this work of forming and training a choir we were 
fortunate in getting most efficient help from a single 
lady and her nieces who resided in the parish, not far 
from the church. They took every pains in their power 
to teach the members of the new choir the right pro- 
nunciation of the words, the proper division of the 
sentences, to keep correct time, and to sing in tune. 

When at last the new choir was formally installed, 
the members of the old one had actually the bad taste 
to assemble in force on the first Sunday morning of its 
trial, and proceed to cough down each attempt they 
made to sing the hymns and chant the psalms; in the 
afternoon the same hostility was displayed, but the boys 
succeeded much better in their efforts; and on the 
second Sunday of their new undertaking, not being 
so nervous, nor meeting with quite so much opposition, 
there was a marked improvement. 

When I left the parish, the choir, for a village one, 
was remarkably good, though preserving to the end a 
strong Devonshire dialect. In course of time many of 
the members of the old choir begged to be admitted, 
and by patience and perseverance on the part of the 
ladies who managed the different practices, efficiency up 
to a certain point was certainly obtained, and there was 
no village church choir like it for several miles round, 
as was acknowledged by our neighbours. But no one 
who has not had the management of a village choir 
can possibly tell the constant anxiety it is to those 
who undertake to organise one, and to keep it in order 
and up to the mark, when once it is fairly set on foot. 
Incessant watchfulness must be observed over each in- 
dividual member of a village choir, or much mischief will 
be sure to arise, and months of careful training of their 
voices be entirely thrown away. The care of a parish 
choir is always more or less an unthankful task. Nothing 
but a strong’sense of duty in promoting the decent and 
orderly worship of God could sustain in such an under- 
taking. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE PARISH CLERK, 
Our clerk was, as many village clerks are, o most 
eccentric character. I feel that I should not be doing 
justice to himself, but, on the contrary, committing an 
injury to his memory, if I did not devote an entire 
chapter to him and his doings. 

Tean give you a pretty accurate description of him. 
When I undertook the curacy, he was about fifty-eight 
years of age, but he had been clerk and deputy clerk 
for a period of thirty-five years. He had a wooden leg, 
was marked with the small-pox, his hair was iron-grey, 
he was about the middle height, neither stout nor thin, 
he had a kindly twinkle in his eye, and he was a tailor 
by trade. I must add that I liked him, and I think he 
was a general favourite. 

What a fand of conversation he possessed ; for William 
Strange was a great talker, but he was also a shrewd 
observer. “Ah,” he said to me one day, “I have been 
clerk in this village more than thirty-four years, and I 
hope T am good for another fifteen, at any rate.” 
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I asked him to give me the benefit of his long ex- 
perience, which he kindly and cheerfully consented to 
do, very much in the following manner :— 

“During the time that I have been clerk, I have 
seen no less than five vicars over this parish. All first- 
rate men, too, in their way; we never had a bad vicar, 
at least, not in my time. I don’t mean bad in the 
moral sense of the word, but I mean that we never had 
‘a stick’ (you understand what I mean, sir) in the 
pulpit, nor a fool in business matters. 

“T do not, however, mean to say that all these fire 
vicars were all equally good in every particular, ’taint 
likely ; for instance, one was a better preacher than the 
others, another had a call for ruling a riotous vestry, 
a third was more affable and such like; but they were all 
noted for some good quality or another. I say were 
noted! why, bless them, some of them are alive and 
hearty now, in other parts of the country, and I hope, 
please the Lord, they may live in peace and plenty for 
many years to come !” 

After a pause, the clerk resumed, “I said we had had 
five vicars in my time; let me recall them, for I can 
easily do that. The first was not much of a preacher, 
and kept himself much to himself, not seeing much of 
the people; but he was thought a great deal of by the 
Bishop and the gentry round. After him came a 
gentleman who had a most powerful voice: he was an 
eloquent preacher, he was; he had a beaming counte- 
nance, running over with the milk of human kindness, 
Ah, it was a sight, surely, to see our church then; 
why, sir, the people used to flock here on a Sunday 
afternoon for miles round; it was beautiful to see them 
coming across the fields in all directions. The third 
was a stately gentleman, in manners cold and distant, 
which, after the other warm-hearted man, made ote 
feel the difference more; he was also of a delicate 
constitution. I have heard he was of a very high 
aristocratic family, and I know he had some grand 
people to see him, especially when he was ill. He 
died, sir, in that parsonage” (pointing to the vicarage, 
for during this part of our conversation we were 
sitting on the stone stile leading into the churchyard 
—nearly all our stiles were of stone). ‘ Next came a 
gentleman who was very energetic. He roused up 
the people; but, poor man, the death of his wife and 
a bad cold seemed to shut him up all at once, if I 
may so say; and I did hear that at that time he lost a 
power of money in one of those bank swindles; and 
this threw him into a low way, and so he lingered for 
some years, and the parish went to rack and ruin, 
Then dissent spread, and our church got empty; but, 
poor gentleman, I know this grieved him sadly, but 
he could not help it, he could not do the work himself, 
and he was too poor to pay for a curate, and so things. 
were left to themselves. Well, sir, after him came the 
present vicar, and I will say, before his face or behind 
his back, that he is a kind, persuasive gentleman, and 
he has got a good business head-piece, too, take my 
word for it. 

“TI would back my five vicars, take them all in all, 
against any other five successive vicars of any parish 
in Devon. Of course, they all had their failings (who 
hasn’t?) and they were——” 

I had to interrupt the worthy fellow in his eulogy 
upon the merits of his departed vicars, but upon 
the next day, taking the same direction for my walk, 
I met with him again, and after an interchange of 
common every-day civilities, I asked him various 
particolars about the parish and its inhabitants, and 
supposed he remembered, during the many years he 
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had held his clerkship, a good many incidents both 
amusing and instructive. 

“ Why, yes,” he replied; “‘ but I think our marriages 
have been among the strangest things I can remember. 
Perhaps, though, they are more commonplace now-a- 
days than they were formerly; parsons and people, too, 
are more particular; and the bishops also, they have 
looked into such matters rather recently—looked into 
them a little too closely, I think; the consequence is, 
that all those queerish, sly kind of marriages go to the 
registrar’s office now for the performance of the wed- 
ding contract instead of coming to us. Why, the 
number’ of weddings in this church is now only one- 
half what they were before the year in which marriages 
were allowed at these register offices. That act has 
done a deal of mischief, and it’s just the same with the 
registration of births. People are beginning to think 
that it will do instead of the rite of baptism.” 

Much more he said on this point, but not worth here 
repeating, as they were only such opinions as might be 
expected from a clerk of the old school. 

“ But I was a going to tell you,” he continued, “some- 
thing about our weddings. What a variety of charac- 
ters come to be married, to be sure! Ah! I can picture 
one I once saw here in this church. She was a lovely 
creature, and no mistake—a perfect ball of snow, leaning 
on the arm of her stately, fine-looking old father, and 
followed by a string of pretty girls, all dressed exactly 
alike. And the carriages, and the nosegays, and the 
footmen with the silk calves! But you must not sup- 
pose that many of our weddings are like that. Oh, 
no! we have some very poor ones indeed. I wonder 
why they marry at all, for I know sometimes they have 
to borrow the money to buy the ring with, and even the 
clothes they stand up in are often borrowed from a 
neighbour. Such silly young things, bringing trouble 
and children into the world almost before they have 
ceased to be children themselves. 

“I remember one case in which a very shameful 
trick was played upon a woman by a man in our 
church. You know, sir, it is always our custom to 
have the intending couples into the vestry before the 
wedding takes place, in order to make the entry in the 
register, so that when the ceremony is over nothing 
remains to be done but the signing of the respective 
parties’ names and the paying the marriage fees. In 
this particular casé about which I am now speaking, 
the usual custom had been carried out, and the wedding 
party had left the vestry to proceed to the altar rails, 
When the gentleman turned quick round to the bride 
and said, ‘I have left my handkerchief in the vestry, and 
will go and fetch it, for perhaps it will be stolen if I let 
remain till afterwards!’ Now there are two doors to 
our vestry, as you are aware; so the man goes into the 
one leading into the church, and out at the other lead- 
ing into the churchyard. He never returned to fulfil 
his contract, and not one of the wedding party has ever 
set eyes on him since his disappearance into that vestry. 
The poor bride was very disconsolate, and would not 
allow any of us or her friends to comfort her, though 
he had shown by his base conduct that he was a 
Worthless character, for he had actually succeeded in 
obtaining from her the moncy to pay the matriage 
fees with as they came into the church; she had also 
herself purchased the wedding-ring which she had just 
handed over to him. With both these articles he bolted, 
leaving the poor woman completely broken-hearted, 
at least for a time, at his atrocious conduct. 

“One other bride I also remember lost her husband 
by a fearfully tragical event. The bridal party had all 
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arrived at the church, the clergyman was already robed, 
and time began to wear away and no bridegroom ap- 
peared. At last the impatience of the bride’s father rose 
to such a height that he actually went over the way to 
the lover’s lodging to learn the cause of the delay. 
Upon entering the young man’s bedroom—he was a 
very respectable man, sir—to his horror and astonish- 
ment, he saw him stretched upon the floor perfectly 
dead. He had committed suicide! 

“* We have also had a few foreign marriages. Why 
they should have chosen this out-of-the-way spot I do 
not know, but I suppose they tell one another, and so 
hand the tradition down. 

“You are aware, sir, thaf a marriage, to be legal in 
England, must be performed in the English language. 
Now sometimes it happens that the people who come to 
be married don’t know a word of English, and have never 
perhaps been in an English church before, except to 
stare at the monuments; and they do not know what to 
do or what to say, and will put the ring on in the wrong 
place, and the women will put one on the men’s fingers 
too, as they do (so I am told) in their own country, and 
there is a good deal of gesticulation and confusion and 
bother. 

“And then there are sometimes absurd Christian 
names, men with women’s names, and women with 
men’s. And stich breakjaw words, too—words with all 
the vowels taken out, and all the f’s, and I’s, and t’s left 
in. But talking about absurd names puts me in mind 
that we have had some funny ones too in my time. 
Now what do you think of a Miss Pigge marrying « Mr. 
Hogg; or of a Mr. Catt marrying a Miss Mew? These 
are both facts, I assure you, sir; the latter wedding took 
place in the next parish, the former in our own. And 
perhaps you will hardly believe me, that I am telling you 
the truth, when I say that a Mr. Fox actually married a 
Miss Wolfe—but it’s true, sir, it’s im our register. Then 
again, a My. Summer married a Miss Winter. I was 
relating this fact to an old chum of mine, when he re- 
plied, ‘I suppose the issue of that marriage was Spring ?” 
That remark wasn’t bad to my way of thinking. And 
I reniember well, in a neighbouring town, a member 
of the Makepeace family marrying into the Good- 
wills. And the united family were so struck with the 
unanimity of the sentiment of their surnames, that they 
went into partnership and commenced shopkeeping, not 
twenty miles from this parish, and the strange sign- 
board drew them much custom, I know. I dare say, 
only my memory is beginning to fail me, that I could 
recall several such names. There was another wedding 
that now comes into my mind, in which a Mr. Gollup 
married a Miss Slush. When I ponder over these 
matters, I can’t help believing that these couples were 
first attracted to each other by the oddness of their 
names; but of course Iam not in their secrets, all I 
know is the result—marriage, and the fees.” 

Such was his practical way of looking at things, and 
our clerk was very practical; a spade was always to 
him a spade, and nothing but a spade. I must, how- 
ever, now dismiss him from these pages, though in 
passing I must bear him the true testimony that he was 
a God-fearing man, which remark I have since found 
cannot always be applied to the officials round a church. 
It may be that familiarity with sacred things lessens 
the religious hold they ought to have and maintain ; 
bat with him it certainly never did. 

He did not, however, live to fulfil his expectation of 
being “ good for fifteen years or more,” for he died in 
the summer after I left the parish, to the deep and 
sincere regret of all classes. 
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Burieties, 


Lurner Monument at Worms.—The monument was inau- 
gurated by the King of Prussia, there being also present the 
King of Wurtemberg, the Prince Royal of Prussia, the Grand 
Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Hesse, Prince William of Baden, 
and an immense concourse of spectators. When the monu- 
ment was uncovered, salvoes of artillery were discharged in 
honour of the event. The following telegram was sent to the 
King of Prussia by Queen Victoria :—‘‘ Pray express to the 
Committee for the erection of the Luther memorial my most 
hearty congratulations upon the successful completion of their 
task. Protestant England cordially sympathises with an occa- 
sion which unites the Protestant princes and peoples of 
Germany.” 

Patestine Exptoration.—The following statement by 
Lieut. Warren is not very promising :—* In studying the Holy 
Land it was most disappointing to find a dearth of evidence as 
to sites of places, and the more the matter was looked into the 
more difficult it became. There were points which were known 
beyond contradiction, such as Jaffa, Jerusalem, and others ; 
but when details were sought there was the most conflicting 
evidence. All parties agreed that the Temple stood somewhere 
in a rectangular spot, called by the names of Haram and Moriah, 
and that the Mount ef Olives was on the whole or part of a hill 
indicated on the map. It was probable, too, that the valley of the 
Kedron could be traced ; but about all other points there were 
controversies ; and if he made use of Biblical names in speaking 
of places, he did so because they were generally-received names, 
and not because they were established as such. The explorers 
must be content, he feared, to be baffled and perplexed for a 
long time to come before they could bring out Jerusalem as it 
was ; for, startling as it might appear, they had not yet a single 
fixed point from which to commence. For instance, though 
the Temple was known to be on a particular space (the Moriah 
Area), yet there was space there for three such sites; and 
Mount Sion was put to the north of Moriah by some and to 
the west by others of authority.” 

PapaL ALLocuTION.—In case any readers might take the 
following as a joke, it is right to state that the extracts are 
really from the Papal allocution delivered in the secret con- 
sistory, held on the 22nd June. “On the 21st December last, 
the Austrian Government passed an odious law to be carried 
out and strictly observed in every district of the empire, even 
in those districts where the Catholic religion exclusively 
prevails. That law establishes free liberty for all opinions, 
liberty of the press, of all faith, and no matter what confession 
or doctrine ; it grants to the members of every confession the 
right of establishing public schools and colleges, and members 
of every confession are allowed to be admitted on the same 
footing with the sanction of the State. The same government 
on the 25th of May of this present year, issued another law 
which compels all the subjects, even the Catholic ones of the 
empire, deciding that sons born of a mixed marriage must 
follow the religion of the father, and the daughters that of the 
mother; and that under seven years of age they must follow 
in the stray path of their parent from the true faith. Moreover, 
the same law suppresses entirely the validity of the promises 
which the Catholic church, with reason and with the greatest 
justice, exacts and prescribes absolutely before the celebration 
of mixed marriages. It makes apostasy itself a civil law both 
as regards the Catholic religion and the Christian religion 
generally ; it suppresses all authority of the church over 
cemeteries, and Catholics are bound to allow the-bodies of 
heretics to be'buried in their churchyard if they have not any 
of their own. Moreover, the same government on the said 
25th day of May of this present year did not hesitate to pro- 
mulgate a law on marriage which admits, and even confirms, 
that form of marriage absolutely condemnable, called civil 
marriage, when the authority of any confession whatever 
refuses the celebration of the marriage on grounds which are 
not admitted as valid, as legal by the civil authorities. It has 
also promulgated a law on education, which suppresses all the 
influence of the church over education, decreeing that the 
whole superior supervision of education, literature, and science, 
as also the inspection of schools, appertains to the State, which 
finally decrees that religious teaching in the public schools 
must be placed in the hands of members of each separate con- 
fession, that any religious society may open private or special 

schools for the youth of its faith ; that those schools shall also 
be subject to the supreme inspection of the State, and that the 





school books shall be submitted to the approval of the civil 
authorities ; with the exception, however, of such books as are 
meant for religious instruction, books which must be submitted 
to the approval of the competent authorities of each confession, 
You see, consequently, venerable brethren, how necessary it is 
strongly to reprove and condemn those abominable laws,” 


etc., etc. [Poor old giant Pope !] 

How tHE Monkeys BecaME Men.—Some of the savages in 
south-eastern Africa believe that the souls of their ancestors 
return to earth clad in the forms of monkeys, which, on that 
account, are petted and reverenced. The notion that men are 
in some way related to monkeys is not to be wondered at in 
untaught nations, and hence we are not surprised to find a 
peculiar view of it among the natives of western India. In 
one of the Government reports of the district of Kolhapoor, we 
find the following curious example of what we refer to. The 
extract is a translated essay on the origin of the Europeans 
and some other nations, and was produced during his examina- 
tion by one of the Kolhapoor aspirants for a Government 
situation :—“ Pleased with the conduct of his followers, the 
monkeys, while at war with Rawun, King of Lunka (Ceylon), 
Ramas wished to give them a banquet; but as the monkeys 
possessed no taste to appreciate the feast, he created two 
lakes, one having power to transform the monkeys on bathing 
into human beings, and the other to restore them to their 
original shapes. Eighteen leaders or chiefs of the monkeys, 
however, after the change, objected to their original forms, as 
they preferred remaining human beings; and to elude Ramas’ 
resentment they had recourse to Seeta, his wife, who left them 
afloat on the great sea on eighteen drones (leaves formed into 
round platters), and gave them her blessing, that they should be 
supreme lords of whatever coast they might reach. The de- 
scendants of twelve of these transformed monkeys are now 
enjoying great power in the lands they respectively reached, 
and the drones were formed by them into hats, which they now 
wear on their heads, Their names are— 


1. The Seikhs, 5. The Alle. 9. The Portakésee, 
2. The Masoosee, 6. The Dutch. 10, The Moguls. 

3. The Purutkal, 7. The Firungee, 11. The Chinese, and 
4. The French. 8. The English. 12, The Mah Chinese.” 


We commend this Hindoo legend to the notice of our modern 
advocates of “ the development theory.” 

Witts and Succrssions.—A Parliamentary return shows 
that in the financial year 1866-67 duty was paid in the United 
Kingdom on 42,173 probates of wills, letters of administration, 
and testamentary inventories. The number of deaths in the 
year may be taken as approaching 700,000, bt more than half 
would probably be deaths of minors. It would appear, then, 
that about one in eight of the adults dying must have left per- 
sonal property worth at least £100, the point at which the duty 
commences; and as the tax produced £1,735,868, the duty 
would average more than £41 for each case. But this is the 
“ gross sum produced,” and must probably be understood as 
paid on an estimate of the property before deducting for debis. 
A stricter test is supplied by the legacy duty paid. 
and succession duty were paid in the year on property amount 
ing to £106,277,134—legacy duty on £74,383,693, and ‘succes- 
sion duty on £31,893,431. Legacy duty is not paid on pro- 
perty bequeathed by husband to wife, or the converse; but 
still the amount of property paying legacy duty in the year 
exceeded an average of £100 for every death, reckoning the 
deaths of men, women, and children. 

ParisH Firt Encings.—The Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867 (30 and 31 Vict. c. 106), which was passed in August of 
that year, contains an important enactment with respect to the 
manner in which fire-engines for parishes may be provi 
As the enactment in question deserves to be known far more 
generally than it at present appears to be, we give it here at 
length. The 29th section of the Act enacts that “ If the vestry 
of any parish, where there is no town council, local board, of 
other authority competent to provide the same, after due 
notice, shall resolve that the overseers shall provide any fire 
engine, ladder, or fire-escape for general use in the parish, the 
overseers shall provide the same, and pay out of the poor-rate 
the cost thereof, and of prucuring a proper place wherein to 
keep the same, and of maintaining it, as well as any such 
engine, ladder, or escape acquired by the parish in any other 
manner for such use, in a fit state of repair, and the charges 
such persons as may be necessary for the use thereof, and the 
cost of suitable implements and accoutrements,” 
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